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Faith and Inspiration 


Belonging 


An update from Homestead 
Mennonite Church: Our new pastor 
and his wife have just arrived in 
Homestead! Welcome to Pastor 
Marcos and Alexia Acosta, thank 


you for being with us. 


By “just arrived,” I’m not being 


quite literal, but practi- 
cally speaking, it is 
quite a fresh event: 
They had to move to 
Homestead to be with 
us, and that comes with 
its own travails. 
Finding a home, 
loading and unloading 
of pods, saying good- 
bye to family and 
friends, cross-country 
drives; this is and will 
continue to be an 
exhausting process as 
the Acostas settle into 
the area. 

We as a congrega- 
tion have tried to be 
sensitive to that, easing 
the burdens where we 
can. Some of us 
donated welcome 
basket items, from tea 
towels and blankets to 
raspberry jam and 
crackers to the 


all-important paper plates, napkins, 
and plastic cups that make the 
chaotic meals of those first few 
days a little easier. Others cooked 
for the Acostas directly, bringing 
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love. 
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Church 


Christ in motion, building the king- 
dom together, and they were ex- 
cited to join with us to further 
strengthen our efforts. 

That thought pleases me. Not 
just that the Acostas feel like they 


them dinner so they needn’t plan, 
gather, and cook food themselves. 
Still others headed over when their 
moving pods arrived, helping them 
unload the cargo that comes with 
changing houses. If we saw needs, 
we tried to fill them wherever they 
appeared, showing our 
love through our ac- 
tions. 

The Acostas felt the 


When we met last Sun- 
day as 

congregation and pastor 
for the first official 
time, they expressed 
their gratitude and the 
blessings our actions 
had brought them. With 
us, they felt a sense of 
belonging, of welcome, 
of acceptance. We were 


belong, which is wonderful; but 
beyond that, that they have seen 
our efforts, the efforts we make as 
the body of Christ. 

The Acostas aren’t an exception, 
but rather the standard: the sick; the 
jobless; the new movers; the 
mourners; the lost; the questioning; 
when we see needs, we try to fulfill 


them with our prayers and our 


deeds, pulling those around us 


closer to God. 


From the weekly prayer request 


updates that keep us on track to the 


phone calls, meal plans, car rides, 
and visiting times, we work to 
display God’s love to the people 
around us, and to show that we 
love them as well. 

Perhaps this sounds like a boast. 
I see it more as a call to accounta- 
bility and action. The body of 
Christ can build the kingdom by 
welcoming all to the banquet table, 
serving all who will join the feast 
of the Lamb. This appears to be 
Homestead Mennonite Church’s 
mission, and I have watched us do 
that. I want to make sure we 
continue to do so. 

Please, Homestead, keep us 
accountable. I pray we continue to 


look for the needs, to feed the 


work. 


hungry and nurse the sick, to house 
the homeless and make the stranger 
feel welcome. These are our 
efforts, and I believe with our new 
pastor family, we will continue to 


The Benefits of Meditation and Mindfulness 
for Physicians and Healthcare Workers 


While physicians and 
other medical profes- 
sionals are great at taking 
care of us when we need 
it, they shouldn’t forget 
about their own health. 
Especially when it comes 
to their mental and emo- 
tional health during these 
unprecedented times. 
How would Meditation 
and mindfulness come 
into play in helping our 
healthcare heroes? 

Dr. Gail Gazelle MD, 
Assistant Professor of 
Medicine at Harvard 
Medical School and 
Master Certified Coach 
for physicians provides a 
few of the many benefits 
of meditation and mind- 
fulness that can help 
physicians. 

“The life of a 
physician is chock full of 
stress and, sadly, we learn 
next to nothing in our 
training about how to 
manage it. In addition to 
all the busyness of our 
days, we tend to have par- 
ticularly busy minds, full 
of worries and concerns. 
Mindfulness provides the 
exact tools we need to 
manage all the stress, 
quieting the busy 
physician mind, and 
bringing calm to even the 
busiest and most chal- 
lenging day,” says Dr. 
Gazelle. 


Benefit #1: Meditation 
builds calmness 

The life of a physician is 
full of stress. To survive 
their careers, physicians 
need tools to build mo- 
ments of calm into their 
day. Mindfulness teaches 
us how to do this in an ef- 
fective and meaningful 
way that helps cultivate 
not just calmness and 
quiet in the mind, but 
gratitude and joy as well. 


Benefit #2: Meditation 
builds focus 

We learn next to nothing 
in medical training about 
how to focus. A physi- 
cian’s day is typically full 
of distractions: abnormal 
lab results, patients cal- 


ling with urgent prob- 
lems, callbacks from a 
specialist. Even brief 
periods of meditation 
build the physician’s 
ability to hold their atten- 
tion exactly where they 
want and need it to be. 


Benefit #3: Meditation 
builds positivity 

The public may find it 
surprising just how much 
doctors criticize them- 
selves. Comparing them- 
selves to other doctors 
and looking at how they 
are coming up short, 
believing they are an 
imposter, and focusing on 
what’s going wrong and 
not what they’ve done 
well. With mindfulness 
and meditation practices, 


physicians build their 
ability to focus on all the 
good they do, each and 
every day, and learn to let 
go of that inner self-critic. 


Benefit #4: Mindfulness 
builds resilience 

Doctors get worn down 
by all the sickness they 
see, all the responsibility 
they bear, and the very 
long hours they have to 
work. This is even more 
true now, during the pan- 
demic. Mindfulness helps 
physicians build resil- 
ience to all the demands 
and difficulties of their 
careers, making them 
more agile, capable, and 
even more compassionate 
to their colleagues and 
patients. 


Benefit #5: Mindfulness 
builds mastery over 
their mind 

Physicians are experts in 
identifying and treating 
all kinds of diseases. 
But their minds are a 
busy place, full of 
worries, fears, anxieties, 
and more. With mindful- 
ness, physicians learn 
how to work with their 
mind, developing the 
same mastery an expert 
surgeon has every time 
she or he operates on a 
complex case. 
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Answering your Questions 
about Social Security 


By Evelyn Linares, 
Public Affairs Specialist 
SSA South Florida Area 


Question: 

Is it possible to receive 
Social Security benefits 
outside of the United 
States if you are a US 
Citizen? 

Answer: 

If you’re a U.S. citizen, 
you may receive your 
Social Security payments 
outside the United States 
as long as you are eligi- 
ble. When we say you are 
“outside the United 
States,” we mean you’re 
not in one of the 50 
states, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
the U.S. Virgin Islands, 
Guam, the Northern 
Mariana Islands, or 
American Samoa. Once 
you’ve been outside the 
United States for at least 
30 days in a row, we 
consider you to be out- 
side the country. If you 
are traveling outside the 
U.S. for an extended 
amount of time, it’s 
important that you tell 
Social Security the date 
you plan to leave and the 
date you plan to come 
back, no matter how long 
you expect your travel to 
last. 


Question: 

How much in benefits 
can a person receive if 
the spouse passes away? 
Answer: 

We can pay a one-time 
payment of $255 to the 
surviving spouse if they 
were living with the 
deceased. If living apart 
from the deceased and 
eligible for certain Social 
Security benefits on the 
deceased’s record, the 
surviving spouse may 
still be able to get this 
one-time burial payment. 
If there’s no surviving 
spouse, a child who’s 
eligible for benefits on 
the deceased’s record in 
the month of death can 
get this payment. 


Question: 

My uncle was receiving 
Social Security benefits 
and he passed away, can 
family members receive 
benefits? 

Answer: 

Certain family members 
may be eligible to receive 
monthly benefits, includ- 
ing: A widow or widower 
age 60 or older (age 50 or 
older if disabled). 


Securing today 
and tomorrow 


A widow or widower of 
any age caring for the 
deceased’s child who is 
under age 16 or disabled. 
An unmarried child of the 
deceased who is either: 
Younger than age 18 (or 
up to age 19 if they’re a 
full-time student in an 
elementary or secondary 
school). Age 18 or older 
with a disability that 
began before age 22. 

A stepchild, grandchild, 
step-grandchild, or 
adopted child under 
certain circumstances. 
Parents, age 62 or older, 
who were dependent on 
the deceased for at least 
half of their support. 

A surviving divorced 
spouse, under certain 
circumstances. 


Question: 

My wife passed away in 
November, and I received 
a check for her in 
December do I have to 
return it back? 

Answer: 

If the deceased was 
receiving Social Security 
benefits, you must return 
the benefit received for 
the month of death and 
any later months. For 
example, if the person 
dies in July, you must 
return the benefit paid in 
August. If received by 
direct deposit, contact the 
bank or other financial 
institution and ask them 
to return any funds 
received for the month of 
death or later. If paid by 
check, do not cash any 
checks received for the 
month the person dies or 
later. Return the checks to 
Social Security as soon as 
possible. Keep in mind 
that eligible family 
members may be able to 
receive death benefits for 
the month the beneficiary 
died. 


Question: 

I am self-employed how 
do I report my earnings? 
Answer: 

You're self-employed if 
you operate a trade, 
business or profession, 
either by yourself or as a 
partner. You report your 
earnings for Social 
Security when you file 
your federal income tax 
return. If your net earn- 
ings are $400 or more in 
a year, you must report 
your earnings on 
Schedule SE, in addition 
to the other tax forms you 
must file. 


The intersection between loneliness and social isolation 


BPT - These past couple 
of years have been 
challenging in lots of 
ways and many people, 
particularly older adults, 
have felt the weight and 
impact of loneliness and 
social isolation. 

This has been 
especially true when 
staying home and shelter- 
ing in place has been 
recommended to increase 
safety. With less contact 
with others, it may be 
difficult for older adults 
to maintain the 
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relationships that are so 
important to mental, as 
well as physical, well- 
being. In fact, loneliness 
has been found to lead to 
health risks, such as: 
* Depression. 
* Poor sleep 
* Anxiety 
* Hypertension 
* Cognitive decline 
* Heart disease and 
stroke 

In addition, social 
isolation may lead to: 
* Increased risk of 
dementia 


* Cardiovascular disease 
* Inflammation 
* Reduced quality of life 

It becomes incredibly 
important to understand 
these effects and impacts 
of loneliness and social 
isolation. You might think 
the two concepts are very 
similar, if not identical, 
but they have important 
distinctions. Loneliness is 
the feeling of being alone 
and social isolation is the 
lack of social contacts. 

A person can feel alone, 
even if they have a wide 
social circle and, on the 
flip side, it's possible for 
someone to not have 
many social connections 
yet not feel alone. 

A state of loneliness or 
social isolation can have 
a major effect on one's 
sense of wellness and 
overall health. But what 
is the impact when both 
are present? 


Researchers from 
UnitedHealthcare and 
OptumLabs, in conjunc- 
tion with AARP Services 
Inc., conducted and 
published a study in 2021 
to discover how the com- 
bination affected late-life 
health outcomes. 

Those who were both 
lonely and socially 
isolated were more likely 
to be older, with a lower 
quality of life and greater 
medical needs and costs. 
They also had signifi- 
cantly higher rates of ER 
and inpatient admissions. 

"These two constructs 
have been looked at 
separately. Moving 
forward you should make 
the connection to look at 
them together," Barnes 
said. 

Keeping interventions 
in mind for both con- 
ditions could have a big 
impact on seniors' overall 


health. For social isola- 
tion it might be things 
like volunteerism, 
physical activity and 
engaging in a community, 
while for loneliness it 
might make sense to 
focus on personal 
strengths such as defining 
one's purpose and build- 
ing social awareness 
skills. AARP and the 
Global Council on Brain 
Health recently published 
a guide, "Boosters for 


Joy: A Guide on Ways to 
Connect," that offers a 
wide range of helpful 
resources for boosting 
social connections. 

"The pandemic has 
brought issues of loneli- 
ness and social isolation 
to the fore and should 
spark a national 
conversation," said 
Dr. Erica Schwartz, M.D., 
president of Insurance 
Solutions at United- 
Healthcare. 


Temple Hatikvah 
Homestead Jewish Center 
A Reform Congregation 


183 NE 8th St., Homestead 
For information please call 
305-454-4944 
or visit www, thhjc.org 


Call a DEPENDABLE Hometown 


Realtor that will work hard for you 


, : , FOR THE BEST 
when youre buying or selling! 


RESULTS 
STAY WITH THE 
BEST! 


3 2-9603 
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